Carnevale di Venecia

turns, played very slow, and exploring all its possibilities. It
divides into two halves, the contralto and the treble, flying from
one to other, and finishing with a long trill. Then the seesaw counter
theme returns with descending mns like corkscrews, and whorls
and convolutions which remind us of wood shavings that tremble
in themselves, and come to ground. Ending with the tune again,
at breathless speed, but flawless; in the simplicity of one of those
mechanical nightingales when the lid of the box springs open and
the little bird, all golden, and dyed with the plumes of humming
birds, goes through its song, moving from side to side and flutter-
ing its wings, and, long before its magic is done, has gone into its
golden box, and the lid has closed. Again and again you would
listen to the golden nightingale, and it never yields its secret. This
has its neatness and precision. But it belongs to a world of sun-
light, of bare arms and shawls, high combs and southern voices of
the siesta and the morning. It is the voice that wakens you as it
flings open the shutters a few feet away, and that is heard all day
and long past midnight. It is popular music, the voice of the com-
mon people, trite and vulgar, as artificial as a paper rose. Yet it is
haunting; and it is sweet upon the ears, the tune, to perfection,
for a musical bos. As much in miniature as Papageno's music, and
more human.

cLa Bionda in Gondoletta' is the name of this old song. It has
had Sir Julius Benedict given to it for composer, though all that
friend of Weber did to it was to form the variations in the fashion
of that day. More often, it is ascribed to Paganini. In reality, it is
a Venetian popular song of the Napoleonic period upon which
Paganini composed a set of twenty variations. Benedict, who had
often heard Paganini, tried to imitate his effects and the Carnaval
de Venise was often interpolated by the prima donna into the letter
scene in IIBarbfere. It is one of those airs, like Die liebe Augustine
or Alabief's Nightingale, as simple as a nursery catch, and known
to everyone by instinct. Each of those tunes, however little, how-
ever futile, is the complete achievement of what it sets out to sug-
gest. The one, a hurdygurdy waltz under the linden trees; the
other, Russian in every turn of phrase. Not even Glinka is more
Russian. As for the Carnevale di Venezia it is, utterly and com-
pletely, the popular Italian, however hybrid its treatment at a
non-Aryan German's hands, who lived in Manchester Square,
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